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One copy, oneyear, . . $2.50 | S8copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . . 5 cents 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
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duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEckKs, DraFts, or 

Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 

by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
ae checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 








Treasurer. 
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= Upper Darby, Pa. 
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For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
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CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








COURSE OF THREE LECTURES 


TO BE GIVEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS, RACE STREET ABOVE 15TH STREET. 


Second-day, Fourth month 25th. 
PROF. BENJAMIN SHARP, M. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
“ Student Life in Germany.” 


LECTURES COMMENCE 8 0’CLOCK P. M. 
Tickets for the Course, 60 Cents ; Single Admission, 25 Cents. 
To be had of the Librarian, from any member of the Commit- 
tee, at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race Street, or at the dooron the 
evening of the Lecture. 




















ON AND AFTER APRIL 1ST THE SUBSCRI- 

ber will deliver to customers fine milk and cream direct 
from farm. Especial attention called to fact that no Brewery 
Grains or Malt dust is fed to cows. P. O. address 
































November. For circular address, 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 





OR RENT.—At Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa., 


18 minutes from Broad street, 8 minutes walk from station, 

200 feet front, 375 feet deep, corner lot, handsome lawn, new house 

and stable, unexcelled water supply, gas, burglar alarm, parlor, 

library, dining room, two kitchens on Ist floor, five bed rooms, 

bath room and linen closet on 2nd fioor, three desirable rooms 
and store room in the attic. Apply to . 

BENJAMIN D. PRICE, 1026 Arch St., Phila, 

or LANSDOWNE. 


237 Oe 
237 UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 

At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
238 Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
238 Jos 8. HaINngEs, Real Estate Agent. 

Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 
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- ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 








FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


voi WM. HEACOCK, a 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILABELPHIA. 











& Farm sent for 6c. in tame. 
BEET | BREET Sectman 

H sm 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


CARPETS. 





My selection of carpets for this season includes a | 


special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 

beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 

33 NorTH SECOND S8r., PHILA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ae 


ALWAYS 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
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CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES. 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


Equitable 


ICES, 
NEW RK, 208 Broadway, 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 
Usual Price, 50 Cents. 

New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 

Other Papers just as cheap. 















WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural 
plements, Seeke! and In. 










ders in th: 


SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 









CLINTON D. JEFFERIS, 







LADIEs’ 










REFERENC 
First Nat. Bank, NEW Y 
m Nat. Bank . 
1th Nat, Bk., PHILADELPHIA 
Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 





St. 








Del. Sts. 







Samples 










1206 Market Street. 
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ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 


TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. -2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


" ° *1,.20 p.m 

ace cars ° ° ° P 
Line, Pittsbu and the West 11.14 a.m 
Fast 0 cinelmnatl Express 478.50 p.m. 
Western Express - . : aa 
Peele ee epress #430 acm: 
N Express : Hy a.m 
Watkins Express . ° . . : . . 211.14 a.m 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.25 pm 
Lock Hiaten Express ‘ ‘ ia ° .30 a.m 
Renovo Express, 211.14 a.m. On Sunday, . 4.30 a.m 
urg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and . 11.14 a.m 


ress, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
Chambers re audoah Oatley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 


Harrisburg k Express . . ° ° ° .40 p.m. 
Lebanon on ° . 24 30, 11.14 a.m. ; e< pm. 
MelTram. - «+ © © © «© «© + 97.008.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation fa Pat de = p.m. 

wer Express . . . Aas 40 a.m. 
tot coer and Frederick Express . 24.30, 11.14 a.m. 
Columbiaand YorkExpress . . . 8.40 p.m: 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 
yunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
i. 95 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.87 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. i 
For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 
For Pottsville, 6.10, 9 05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. week-days. Sundays 
9.23 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
exprandit 1b a.m. ‘rimited Express 1.14 and 4.50 pm), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
$26, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-da: 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
600 p.m. For Scranton and Water Jap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
’ $25 a.m. 
trove Sunday: Saunen for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ton and Bingham m, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


se 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.16 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 
For Baltimore and Wash: m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46 a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
, and 6.57 a= For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 
On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 
For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
1285 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 
-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 nut Street and Broad Street Station. 
The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
yt oo 
. |S. E. Corner an nut Streets. 
Troxer OFFices : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. - 
J. R. WOOD, 


ARLES E. PUGH. 
General Maneger, General Passenger Agent 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
‘OLp Dry Brocxs, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP. 


Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes, if a sting- 
ing sensation is felt such a soap is not proper to use on the skin. 


Lnndley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. we 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. J. 
Amos HittBorn & Co., 

















Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEy TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPELTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@=When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper. “Ba 
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RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English‘education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 





ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES. West CHESTER, Pa. 

Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 

First month Sist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course ot 

study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 

Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


(QWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


° Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to f 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JopsBing ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St. rat street ab. Race, 
P. D. 'HIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOU: 
2212 Wallace Btreet. 


8. BR. RICHARDS, 
41 NN. 12th St. 
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WANTED.—Female Principal for Friends’ Gram. 
mar School, Salem, New Jersey. Address E. J. Actoy 
: ae eee / Salem, N, j, 
7 a nun. = ee 
T ‘ACHER WANTED.—A woman Friend, of e. 
perience in teaching, and a good disciplinarian, to teach the 
common branches, especially Penmanship and Arithmetie_ 
salary satisfactory—address office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
921 Arch St., Phila., which will address correspondence to adver. 
tiser. 
At, 2... 2 LHe! eee 
W4 NTED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; severq 
years experience. 
Mary W. BonsALL, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friendy’ Print 
ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor, Take 
elevator. 


OOKS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style a 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


LANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

. plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 


74 KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends! 
Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


HARLES H. WELLS, 
. DENTIST, 
152 NoRTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 
pF GH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—OCONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest inat 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment. 


until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
to Grisst & Moore, Ellis, Kansas. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. 


By R. P. Hallowell, author of ‘ The Quaker Inve — 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol.,16mo. Price 
75 cents, by mail 90 cents. 


For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
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ON HOMEWARD WING. 


FROM the soft south the constant bird comes back, 
Faith-led, to find the welcome of the spring 
In the old boughs, whereto she used to cling 
Before she sought the unknown southward track. 
Above the winter and the storm-cloud’s wrack 
She hears the prophecy of days that bring 
The summer’s pride, and plumes her homeward wing 
To seek again the joys that exiles lack. 


Shall we of little faith, less brave than she, 
Set forth unwillingly our home to find. 
Distrust the steadfast stars we cannot see, 
And doubt the heavens because our eyes are blind ? 
Above this earth what suns and systems roll! 
Shall He who holds them all let go the soul? 


—L. C. MouLTON, in Youth’s Companion. 





IDOLATRIES: 
“My little children, guard yourselves from idols.”” I John 12: 


a. 
STRANGE and solemn land of Egypt—what a won- 
drous glimpse into far antiquity does it afford the 
wanderer over the earth. As I stood on the banks 
af the Nile in the outskirts of Cairo and saw the 
spoil of the excavators being landed from the beats 
to be placed in the Museum of Boulak, I could say 
with a certain scorn,“ These be thy gods, O Egypt.” 
But only fora moment did this idea claim mastery. 
Asa black, basaltic king of antique days with calm, 
serene brows, a model of reposeful dignity, moves on 
to its place, we note that man himself—especially 
_ man who reigns an absolute monarch over his people, 
mustever be to them an image of the divine power,— 
if that people has not realized the spiritual nature of 
divinity sufficiently to understand the eternal and 
unchanging truth, that the ruler is only god-like if he 
allows the eternal wisdom to actuate him through his 
heart and intellect, and so reigns in righteousness, 
bleasing the peoples under hissway. But power, not 
love, seemed to these far-off ancients most god-like, 
and in this idea the stone Pharaoh is gigantic in 
stature. Here comes the hawk-headed Horus—an- 
other god—and why ? Oh, because the hawk has vis- 
ion transcending that of the human eye and isasym- 
bol of the infinite, the divine ; the crocodile from the 
great river in his impregnable coat of mail, his vast mus- 
cular strength, and his terrible reptilian horror; the 
cat,sagacious and gentle yet fierce, embodied yetother 
Nee ee 


"Read at the Conference, after meetin 
x ig, at 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Third month 27th, 1887. : 


attributes of the divine ; the dog, another favorite of 
man, is also conceived to be clothed with sacred at- 
tributes ; the bull is another of their venerated sym- 
bols ; the lotus flower and the papyrus reed also share 
in the honor due to the infinite spirit, and consequent- 
ly were idols. Yet we see that these were only sym- 
bols and perhaps symbolsand idols were synonomous 
to the Greek philosophers of the time of the Apostle 
John. Turning to our English Dictionary(Worces- 
ter) we find this given as the secondary definition of 
the word idol : “ Something set up in the place of the 
true and real; a falsity.’ It is hardly conceivable 
that the Christian Church of the first century could 
have needed the caution of an inspired Apostle 
against idol worship in the grosser and more barbaric 
sense, though if warned against accepting the false, 
instead of pure truth in its holy and heavenly sim- 
plicity, who will claim that it was not a needed warn- 
ing to the people who were then accounted as the 
disciples of the Christ, the Church of God? 

A certain amount of real knowledge and a degree 
of culture is needful before mankind can comprehend 
and really apply the idea of one God and that God a 
purely spiritual existence; and inasmuch as popu- 
lar and rational culture of the common people was 
certainly not a part of the national policy of the land 
of Egypt, as well as of almost all ancient nations, their 
worship readily assumed the form of idolatry and 
superstition. ' 

Even ancient Israel, the people most favored with 
seers and inspired teachers, seemed ever in danger 
of falling into some disgusting form of idolatrous 
worship, so difficult to apprehend is the idea of a 
spiritual Creator and Father to the unenlightened 
mind of man. 

Moses was a child of the Levite order, and being 
rescued from watery death by the daughter of a 
Pharoah, we learn was educated in the wisdom of the 
Epoptae of Egypt. The learned who have deciphered 
the inscriptions on temple, pillar, and palace can as- 
sure us of the simplicity and pureness of their con- 
ceptions. Under an old statue of Isis the following 
inscription was read: “I am what is;” and upofi a 
pyramid in Sais the following ancient and remarka- 
ble inscription is found: “I am who is, was, and will 
be; no mortal: man has lifted my veil.” We may in 
imagination follow the Jewish youth, as to him are 
taught the inner mysteries of the Egyptian religion, 
perhaps at Heliopolis or Memphis. By various rites 
of purification, by washings, sprinklings, wrappings 
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up in linen cloths, abstinence from all sensual en- 
joyments, elevation and devotional solemnity of the 
mind by singing, a long-lasting silence, alternate dark- 
ness and light, and the like—the truths that lay hid- 
den behind mysterious figure and hierogly phic—were 
revealed gradually to Moses the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, the unity of the Godhead and 
all the spiritual verities that constituted the sacred 
mysteries of the faith into which he was initiated. 
Later he was able to assert to the Hebrews when the 
Divine Voice came to him directing his course: “I 
Am hath sent me unto you, the Lord God of your 
fathers.” Moses asserts his prophetic mission to be 
a leader and guide out of bondage and their in- 
structor in the-way everlasting. They were to be a 
commonwealth devoted to a Law as exalted as they 
were able to accept—and to an allegiance to this same 
Iam of whom the epoptae of Egypt held the knowl- 
edge, not as something to be carefully imparted to the 
people, but as something to be studiously concealed 
from them—while they were degraded to senseless 
idolatry. He will announce pure spiritual truth to 
hie beloved nation, care for them in their weary pro- 
bation from slavery to freedom in a new land; he 
will formulate the law of righteousness in such a 
manner that all Israel shall accept in his ten pre- 
cepts of the decalogue the voice of Jehovah, the 
infinite, the eternal and the spiritual, and then he 
will lay down his life upon the mountain which 
looks over into the land of promise while a younger 
leader will take his place as Captain of the Host 
of Israel in the fierce struggle yet to follow. 

Prominent among the ten great laws of Moses was 
the prohibition of idolatrous worship. For all the 
earth was in that degree of development which 
makes such gross ideas of lords many and gods 
many congenial to man. But the spirit of truth 
communicates to Moses the Unity of God. “And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy peart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 
(Deut. 11:5). There was nothing to stand between 
the Most High who loveth Righteousness and his 
chosen people. “Thou shalt do that which is right 
and good in the sight of the Lord.” If any love or 
seek after any thing that is contrary to the will of 
the beneficent Saviour God, he is an idolater. The 
voice of the Holy Spirit was the same to the hero 
Prophet of the Exodus as to the more gentle John of 
the first Christian century, whose admonition in his 
child-like old age was: “Little children guard your- 
selves from idols.” 

It is written that as Moses descended from the 
heavenly mount of exaltation with the precious ta- 
bles of the Law in his hands,on which were in 
scribed the ten words to be so potent for good in the 
future life of Israel, he finds that his people having 
grown weary of his long absence, have made a golden 
image of acalf in imitation of the Apis worship of 
Egypt, and were bowing down and offering sacrifice 
to this absurd symbol.of power. This, after his wise 
instructions, seems to the seer an indication of ex- 
treme debasement, and we know the story of the 
despairing wrath of Moses. But how many times 
since that day of shame and calamity have the most 


favored of the sons of men debased themsel veg be. 
fore the idol of wealth, bowing down and sacrifig, 

to it their most precious things and forgetting their 
due service to the Most High who loveth righteons. 
ness? It is a symbol of one of the most common of 
all the forms of idolatry into which mankind has 
lapsed again and again. Avarice, an Oovervaluing of 
that which is not the true riches, and an offering to 
its visible representative of the deference only due to 
goodness and righteousness is ever attended with due 
calamity. After the wrath and disaster of thig 
downfall of Israel we have the touching prayer. of 
Moses for divine guidance, and the assurance of | 
Jehovah to the faithful leader, “ My presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” What, 
glorious‘assurance was this! The seekers after God, 
not only in Israel, but in the Gentile world, bear wit. 
ness to the same guardian and comforting spirit “that 
treateth us as we treat him.” (Cicero). In his book 
“De Republica” he speaks of this “ right reason, given 
unto all, constant and eternal, calling unto duty b 

os and deterring from deceit by forbid. 

ing.” 

It was to this conception of the Kingdom of God 
in the soul, this saving light that shines in the soul of 
the humble and devout, that our Quaker fathers were 
constrained to call their generation, in a day when 
their testimony to the eternal truth was most unwel- 
come to the persecuting high professors of the Chris. 
tian name. They iterated and reiterated their living 
faith in that universal principle by which this true 
salvation by Christ is exhibited to all men, both Jew 
and Gentile, Scythian and Barbarian, of whatsoever 
country or kindred he be. They were impelled by 
the Holy Spirit to call mankind “ to mind the lightof 
Christ in their own souls, to give up their sins, ini- 
quities, false faith professions, and outside righteou 
ness to be crucified by the power of His cross in 
them, so they might know Christ within to bethe 
hope of glory, and might come to walk in His light 
and be saved, who is that ‘true light that enlighten 
eth every man that cometh unto the world.” (Bar 
clay.) Ifthis be heresy, we may well glory in sucha 
heresy which has so long been acknowledged to be 
saving and eternal truth by the wisest of saints and 
sages. Bat when, indeed, shall the idolatrous worship 
of the golden calf be quite remanded to the deserts of 
Sinai? When shall we see no longer more reverent 
paid to wealth that to righteousness, to power than 
to wisdom, and more toleration shown to gross sin 
than to holy, self denying poverty? We may know 
if we are in danger of falling into idol worship if we 
love any of the brilliant gewgaws of life more than 
we love the eternal goodness. It may be popular 
applause; it may be fame; it may be wealth; it may 
be popularity. If we are true Quakers, worthy of our 
fathers, we are to love and honor nothing better 
than truth and righteousness. 8.R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 
THE views of our friend John J. Cornell, in the ism 
of 1st month 8, have been read with interest and 
pondered upon in the quiet of a retired home. They ‘. 
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have opened a field for review in which are seen 
points not touched upon in that essay. ' 

The prejudices against the institution of meetings 
for ministers and elders is remembered to have existed 
when the present writer was in a minority of years. 
It was an outgrowth of circumstanees, with persons of 
aggressive temperaments and of progressive tenden- 
cies, who had sorrowfully seen the undue influence 
and the assumed powers of that body, or of the elders 
embodied in it, to exercise an authority over the min- 
istry, wishing to arrogate the right of censorship over 
doctrines and views and sentiments, not only of their 
own particular members, but also of those travelling 
amongst them from other meetings. This spirit of 
judging and censuring, of acting and reacting, aroused 
in aggressive temperaments the desire to combat this 
assumed authority—with the progressive and san- 
guine temperaments it produced a spirit of cavilling 
and discontent—they could not tolerate the exercise 
of any arbitrary power, and their cry was: “ Away 
with the select meetings which have become such a 
hierarchy amongst us.” This idea took hold of many 
minds, and from that time to this it has had a life in 
our midst—many advocating it who in their child- 
hood imbibed it from older ones, and understood not 
the ground of the original objection or prejudice ; 
thus it has been handed from son to son, along with 
other discontents on other points of our wholesome 
order, while the complainers have been far from hav- 
ing a thorough understanding of what they wished to 
condemn. 

Our religious society, as a society, is not, in these 
latter days, educated in a reverence for, or an under- 
standing of, our fundamental principles, and of the 
origin and necessity for the rules of action which have 
so long governed it. It is hoped that our friend’s es- 
say, which so clearly gives his views and explanations 
will aid many in arriving at a proper conclusion on 
this important subject, with its various bearings. 

It is painful to listen to the oft-repeated arguments 
on the fallibilities of our organization, but we must 
admit there is a great declension in the support of our 
ancient testimonies—so long considered to be the 
testimonies of truth. As we revere these, it should 
become more and more our endeavor to rally to their 
support. 

The course of action of latter years in the appoint- 
ment of elders, whose duties are defined to be so seri- 
ous and weighty, is cause fordeepconcern. We fear 
that in the selection of persons to occupy that station 
there is not sufficient reference to the very important 
consideration of a depth of judgment and weight of 
religious experience which should attach to those 
appointed to be as fathers and mothers over our flock 
and heritage. Sorrowfully we feel that there is a 
want of these qualifications now realized within our 
borders of the kind and in degree which formerly 
characterized the foremost members of our religious 
society ; and surely we can but admit that the present 
outlook is discouraging. 

Are there not many in the station of elders who 
feel and know that they do not possess the requisite 
qualifications to “ aid the ministry,”—who have not 
“feeling, experienced minds,” that would enable 


them to enter into sympathy and to realize “a pres- 
ent Divine qualification ” to judge a righteous judg- 
ment, or to perceive the need thereof, soas to extend 
the proper word of encouragement to diffident minds ? 
The word of caution and “ pruning” to others of 
more confident natures, or the word of “ check” and 
disapproval to those who appear to be “ moved by 
the human impulses.” 

The duties contemplated to be fulfilled by the 
elders of a meeting are so serious and important that 
there is need for deeper indwelling and centring to 
the root of life, in the selections by committees and 
the appointments by monthly meetings of persons 
for this service. 

If amid the members of a monthly meeting there 
appear not to be those who possess the requisite 
qualifications for such important office, would it not 
be better to omit the appointment of elders? This 
might in some instances affect the continuance of 
little select meetings ; but, unless they are held in the 
life, where is their benefit? We fear the jukewarm- 
ness, the inefficiency, and the limited capacity for 
clear discernment have reduced some of our meetings 
for ministers and elders to an almost lifeless condi- 
tion, wherein we cannot realize that they “are use- 
ful to individuals and to society in fostering and sus- 
taining a pure and true gospel ministry among us ” 
—a ministry “that relies upon Divine qualification ” 
entirely. ° 

Oh! that there were more of this right kind of 
ministry abounding amongst us—to bless and to 
cheer, to instruct and to comfort us—but the pathetic 
lamentation, “ our leanness, our leanness,” is felt to 
pervade alnrost every department of our “once fa- 
vored Society.” Whence has come this leanness, 
this deterioration, this lack of “ pure and true gos- 
pel ministry”? Let us each examine, and perhaps 
we may find that we have contributed to it uncon- 
sciously. A living ministry is a great blessing; yet 
we know that even this cannot save us asa religious 
society. There must be individual heart-work, and 
fervor of spirit to enable us again to rally to the 
high standard of our profession,—a returning to the 
vital principles which so moulded the character and 
the influence of our early Friends; there must be 
an establishment upon the rock of stability, a thor- 
ough conviction and conversion to the faith that 
works by love, which will draw us nearer and nearer 
together as a people loving and serving God. 

Second month, 1887. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A PLEA FOR THE RIGHT. 


“THE wise shall shine with the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness, as the stars, for ever and ever.” May every one 
put on this spotless robe and stand beautified before 
God and men, while passing through the wilderness 
of this world, embracing opportunities, as they come, 
to aid in elevating a race born to inherit immortality 
and eternal life. Do to-day what lies clear before 
thee, and leave the result in humble trust to the 
great Disposer of events. 
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It takes but a mite to turn the scale, 

To aid in the right, let ns never fail. 

Let the balance be true, whether little or great, 

Then all that we do will have its own weight, 
—insuring a fixed and settled peace within, though 
confusion and turmoil be in the street. Evidences 
are springing up at home and abroad of an increased 
desire to annul litigation and to give reason and jus- 
tice their true place. Let them prevail and have the 
dominion! Happy day for mankind! may it soon 
come! that the gold and silver coin in our public 
treasury may go to improve the nation’s wealth 
instead of destroying her resources—increasing mis- 
ery and degradation. 

The outward advent of Jesus Christ was a mission 
of love to show mankind, beyond all controversy, 
that to do the will of God will insure the soul’s sal- 
vation ; and more give strength and fortitude to en- 
dure all the reproach and ignominy that evil doers 
can invent to discourage. So press on! press on! 
toward the mark for the prize of our high calling, till 
the victory is won. Saran Hunt. 


FIRST-DAY-SCHOOL TEACHING.' 


THE importance of First-day Schools, their work, 
and the relation they sustain to the meeting and to 
the Society of Friends is becoming more and more 
fully realized. Where not long since there was op- 
position there is now found a tacit forbearance with, 
if not approval of, their work. The thought that 
the First-day School was simply for children has 
broadened until now in almost every school may be 
found those of all ages, including the white haired 
fathers and mothers in the adult class or the con- 
ference. 

This is as it should be, for certainly in no other 
work of the Society can all unite with greater cer- 
tainty of good results. It will be a happy day for 
the Society of Friends when the last lingering traces 
of opposition disappear, and the meeting and the 
First-day School join heartily in this branch of God’s 
vineyard. Primarily the First-day School is in- 
tended for the children, giving them such instruction 
as shall mould their lives to high and noble impulses ; 
to teach them the way of life, to lead them to the 
truth as taught by Jesus, and revealed to us by our 
Heavenly Father through His Holy Spirit; to teach 
them that this life of thirty, fifty or seventy years is 
but a preparation for an eternal life hereafter, and to 
so live that when the call comes, be it early or late, 
they may hear with joy and receive the plaudit, 
“Well done good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

None are too old or to wise to learn.such lessons. 
Jesus said, “ Suffer little children to come unto Me,” 
and he also said, “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Recognizing the importance of this work there 
are two questions that naturally arise in connection 
with it: E 

Ist. 
Schools? 


1An Essay read before the First-day School Union held at 
Moorestown, N. J., Third month 26. 


What shall we teach in our First-day 


= — === 
2d. How shall we teach? 
What shall we teach ? 


Personally, we rejoice in the advent into ogp 
schools of the Lesson Leaves and the thought thas 
in union with Christians of every name, the wide 
world round, we are studying the so-called Inte, 
national Lessons. There is inspiration in the y 
thought that every First-day, in every land, in ey 
language, these lessons are used. We are bro 
in one point at least, into harmony with every sect 
of Christian worshippers, and led to a firmer belief in 
the brotherhood of man. We believe that thege 
Lesson Leaves sheuld come into more general use 
amongst us, and that all the classes, even to the 
smallest, will be benefited thereby. We know it ig 
urged that the little ones need different teaching 
from the youth and the adults; and this is to a cep. 
tain extent true; but in the characters of the Ola 
Testament that have for the past three months, and 
will for three months to come occupy our attention, 
there is enough that may be woven into story form 
to interest even these. We need not put it all in 
story, either, for there are deep moral lessons that 
may be brought out each First-day, and who can tel} 
how deep or how lasting the impressions that will be 
made. Do not think the children will not grasp the 
kernel of truth: they are wiser than we often think. 

In all our teaching let us teach God ; let us point 
our scholars, through the character of the lesson, to 
our Heavenly Father. Let us teach our individual 
duty to him, and that to love him with all the heart, 
soul and mind is the highest aim of every human 
life. As we teach of God and our duty to him, letag - 
teach the Bible, as it is his own revelation of him- 
self to us and in it we find the noblest rules for daily 
life, the sweetest promises both for the present and 
the future ; let us try to make our children conversant 
with them. There is no book that is so inadequately 
known, as there is none so worthy of the closest 
study. It has claimed the attention of the wisest and 
most honored of every age; it meets the wants of 
every mind and every conditionin life. We would 
have our children so familiar with it that they could © 
turn at once to any passage, and that many of its 
choicest parts they would have stored in memory 
ready for instant use. 

Let us -teach faith, patience, hope, love, gentle 
ness, obedience, all of which go to make up the 
whole perfect Christlike character. : 

Let us teach punctuality, beginning and closing 
the school promptly at the appointed hour. 

Let us not teach philosophy, natural history, phys 
iology, politics or other extraneous matters. Goods 
these things are in their place, they are not fitted for 
the First-day School, except as they may come in 
incidentally in connection with Bible truths. 

How shall we teach? 

Our second question is more difficult to answer 
than our first. Classes and teachers differ so that itis 
nearly impossible to make a rule for all, but our first 4 
answer would be, “ Teach prayerfully.” Believing @ 
Friends in the direct enlightenment of God’s spitit, ” 
let us each before we come to our class ask that His” 
wisdom be given us in what we shall say or do. let 4 
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as remember that these are put under our charge that 
we may teach them lessons of holy living. Our time 
js short,—one hour in a whole week,—and yet by 
God's help we may instil into that boy’s or that girl’s 
heart that which shall help them in the hour of trial 
or temptation, and turn them from a path of ruin. 

Avoid fruitless argument. There are good points 
enough in any lesson to take up all the hour; it is 
worse than useless to waste the time of all the class to 
argue with one on a point that never can be settled, 
and would make no one wiser or better if it were. Do 
not confine yourself to the questions on the leaves, the 
answers to which are found in the verses of the lesson. 
It will stimulate the interest of all to give questions 
one week to be answered next that will require some 

y. 
~— not do all the talking yourself. Encourage the 
members of your class to ask questions, and, though 
they may be diffident or seem not interested at first, 
you will find a growing interest from week to week. 

Do not neglect the connecting links, or events be- 
tween two First-days’ lessons ; it keeps up the inter- 
ast of the class to re-state them. It is well to give to 
adifferent scholar each week the duty of bringing 
these connecting links for the next First-day, and 
making them a preface to the lesson. 

Teach directly. Let each member of the class feel 
that the truth in the lesson before you is for him. 

At the close of school let the superintendent or 
some capable person make ashort review of the lesson, 
asking a few questions to be answered generally, end- 
ing with a few remarks upon the principal thought of 
the lesson. 

If each school has a black-board, so much the bet- 
ter; if not, the exercise can be had without that aid. 

We have imperfectly answered the two questions 
according to our own thoughts. Doubtless some will 
differ with the writer, but if we shall have given any 
idea that may be helpful to any teacher or leader of 
# First-day School, we are more than satisfied. 

Gib au tities. 2e5 iy RossEEL. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—II. THE ISLAND 
OF CAPRI, 

4 Capri, March 2, 1887. 

THE Blue Grotto (Grotta Azzurra) of Capri is one of 
the sights of the world. Seated in a small boat one 
passes through a low and narrow entrance into a 
¢avern about 160 feet in length, 85 in width, and 50 
in height above the surface of the water. Stationed 
at the extreme end of this, the visitor looks into the 
water and towards the entrance, and beholds a sight 
probably not to be seen elsewhere on the globe. He 
seems to be gazing into a great gem of aqua-marine, 
brilliantly illuminated; but the play of the light 
caused by ripples on the surface is something which 
¢annot be described, and when the water is stirred 
by the oar it catches and reflects the light with some- 
thing of the effect of phosphorescence as seen on the 
ocean, but with infinitely more brilliancy. The roof 
of the cavern is colored blue by the reflected light. 

These effects are due to a singular concurrence of 
<ircumstances. In the first place the water of the 
Bay of Naples is remarkably blue. This color is in 











the water itself and is not due to reflection of the 
blue of the sky or other extrinsic cause. Secondly, 
the entrance to the cave is very small. It is an arch- 
way three and a half feet wide, and of the same 
height above the surface of the water: the depth of 
water through this entrance is three feet, so that the 
entire archway is but six and a half feet in height, 
The archway rests on a platform extending several 
feet outward beyond the sides, which for some four 
feet are roughly perpendicular. Below the platform, 
which may be three feet in thickness, is the crown or 
highest point of an oval aperture fifty feet in height 
and forty in width, wholly below the water and lead- 
ing into the grotto. The depth of water in the grotto 
is about sixty-five feet and the bottom is covered 
with white sand or other deposit. The light of day 
strikes the bottom of the grotto through the large 
opening and is reflected upwards to the eye of the 
observer after having passed through one hundred 
feet of the blue water, and thus acquires the color 
which is thrown upon the roof of the cavern, If the 
entrance were larger, the direct light would over- 
power the reflected light and spoil the effect; if the 
bottom were covered with the ordinary material 
which is found along the shore, the light could not 
be so brilliant; and it is probable that even if the 
platform were removed which somewhat covers the 
main opening the effect would be diminished. So 
that, as I brave said, the grotto owes its existence to 
a singular concurrence of circumstances. The mode 
in which this concurrence was brought about is not 
the least singular fact in the case. 

In the time of Tiberius, the Roman Emperor who 
for many years made the island of Capri his resi- 
dence, the cliffs at this spot were twenty feet higher 
out of the water than they are now; so that the large 
opening now wholly under water afforded an entrance 
way some fifteen feet high, and remains of a staircase 
and other constructions show that the cave was then 
resorted to for bathing, or perhaps also as a refuge 
from the extreme heat of summer. The small en- 
trance now used by boats is an artificial construction 
and was no doubt made to allow person? to pass into 
the cave from the outside without entering the water. 
It was probably connected with the interior struc- 
ture, above spoken of, whatever that was, and was 
reached by a staircase cut in the external face of the 
rock, possibly in the same spot where a flight of steps 
now comes down to it from above. Thé gradual sub- 
sidence of the land has lowered the wholejstructure 
to exactly the point necessary to produce the won- 
derful and beautiful effects now to be witnessed and it 
cannot be doubted that in the progress of the;changes 
which are still going on such an elevation or-depres- 
sion will be reached that the character of the blue 
grotto will be wholly lost. 

The population of Capri are an interesting people. 
In personal appearance and in manners they are ex- 
tremely pleasing. Their forms and features can 
hardly owe anything to the Greeks by whom the isl- 
and was settled three thousand years ago. The vi- 
cissitudes of war and migration must have counter- 
acted any such influence, and the type now prevail- 
ing is probably that which any section of the white 
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race would assume under the same conditions. The 
climate is so bright and mild that there is hardly a 
day in the year when the people are not abroad in the 
open air, and in the light of an unclouded sun. The 
whole island possesses very few acres of land ground, 
and one can not move many hundred yards in any 
direction without climbing or descending a hill, so 
that the Capriotes have the elastic step of mountain- 
eers. All labor is done by hand; the few animals on 
the island are used exclusively for riding and driving. 
The ground is worked by hand, and manure carried 
to it in baskets on the heads of women, and its pro- 
duce is transported in the same manner. The forms, 
then, of both the men and women are compact, round- 
ed, and active. It would perhaps be going too far to 
attribute to the same physical causes the regular, well 
developed, or, as we say,open countenances of the 
people, which are often very beautiful, or their plea- 
sant and kindly manners. 

During a residence of two months in Germany I 
was painfully impressed by the stolid and self-ab- 
sorbed manner of the working-women. They work 
on, looking neither to the right nor to the left, seldom 
noticing those whom they met, and carrying on their 
faces an air which I interpreted as one of hopeless- 
ness. It is true they hauled or carried burdens greater 
than those of the women of Capri, and no doubt 
worked more hours; but the latter are subjected to 
toils which we would deem exceedingly severe ; yet 
they are cheerful and seldom meet each other with- 
out a simile and a pleasant word. 

When it be remembered that the extreme length 
of Capri is only about three miles, and that the 
greater part is occupied by a mountain two thousand 
feet high, and that on the smaller part are four peaks 
from 850 to 1200 feet high; that very little of this 
space is cultivable, and nine-tenths of the cultivable 
space is formed by artificially levelling the mountain 
sides by walls supporting terraces ; some idea can be 
formed of the amount of manual labor required to 
keep the ground in’ shape and to till it; and nearly 
all this labor is performed by the women ; the men 
mostly are @mployed at sea. The labor and pains 
taken to reclaim a few yards of ground are, one would 
think, wholly disproportioned to its value. The 
space gained is very often less in extent than the 
wall that supports it, and the little plots thus 
formed are frequently sown in wheat. Sometimes a 
little wheat-fiéld will be a couple of yards long and 
one yard wide. More generally, however, the ter- 
races are devoted to the vine and the olive, both of 
which have suffered from disease in late years. As 
a sample of the work done by the women, I may 
mention that our landlord was building an addition 
to his house, and was, when we were there, construct- 
ing the third-story , of which some of the walls were 
completed. Every stone in that addition bad been 
carried up to its place on the head of a girl of six- 
teen, as had also been the mortar which she had 
mixed and tempered. .The head, in carrying such 
burdens, is protected by a large scarf or long strip of 
cotton stuff wound into the form of a wreath, and 
upon this the women balance their baskets and buck- 
ets with all the skill of our Southern negroes. I 





closely examined the hands and feet—equally nakeg 
—of the girl in question and could not perceive thgs 
the joints were at all enlarged or the taper of the 
finger destroyed. As far as I could observe Without 
being offensive such was the case with all the y 
working women, but the old had lost all their good 
looks, though not through any distortion, such ag] 
have seen elsewhere among the laboring classes, J 
think it probable that on the uneven surface of 
Capri it may not be customary or possible for women, 
to overtax their strength as they might be compelled 
todo under other circumstances ; but this girl in ques- 
tion carries a load of mortar as large as the burden 
of any hod-carrier. ' 
I have been greatly struck with the considerate 
tenderness displayed by the women of this region 
for their children. In the street of Castellamare ong 
day after sunset I saw a tired mother walking with g 
child of perhaps three years and an older girl of 
about twelve. The little one was in a bad humor, 
would not go on, would not be carried. Finally the 
mother and sister stood still, and the little one go 
into the middle of the street: and then she put her 
hand into her pocket and took out a variety of small 
articles, nuts or some such things, which she flungig 
in every direction as far as she could send them, 
Not a word was said by the mother or sister, but the 
latter cheerfully set herself to find and pick up the 
articles, and when she had recovered them all she 
gently handed them back to the little thing with 
what was evidently a kind word, and certainly wag 
not a rebuke, and then the trio proceeded amicably 
on their way. If this had been an isolated instance 
it would not be worth mentioning; but it is a truth- 
ful example of the general treatment of children here 
by their elders. For some weeks I have during 
some part of the day looked down from a terrace 
upon a street below lying to the sun and much fre 
quented by women and children, and I have never 
seen a blow given or, so far as I could understand, a 
harsh word spoken by a mother or father, or indeed 
by any grown person, toayoungchild. I must men 
tion another instance of good humor. In the street 
I have spoken of the women were accustomed to 
stretch their clothes-lines and hang out their weekly 
wash. One day when the wash seemed to be unusually 
large one woman had stretched her lines across the 
gateway which gave entrance to a church. Presently 
came along a number of priests bound to the chareh, 
and when they reached the clothes-line they all 
without a moment’s hesitation ducked under it and 
proceeded on their ghostly mission. I think it willbe 
conceded that such an instance of patient forbearance 
could not be found in every country where people 
know their rights and, knowing, dare defend them, 
Jno. D. McPHErson, 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. NO. 16. 
Fourtsa MontTH 17TH, 1887. 
JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN. 


TOPIC: MAGNANIMITY. 


GOLDEN Text :—“‘ Overcome evil with good.” —Romans 12; 21. 
Read Gen. 45: 1-15, Revised Version. 


TIME—Nine years after the last lesson. The second: — 
year of the great famine B. C. 1707. ; 
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Places—Heliopolis, capital of Lower Egypt. Hebron, 
Jacob’s home, about 250 miles from Heliopolis. The 
two obelisks known as Cleopatra’s Needles came from 
this Egyptian city. One is now in London and the 
other in Central Park, New -York. 

There has lately been found upon the walls of a 
tomb at El Kab, erected about this time, an inscrip- 
tion which most clearly refers to the famine of which 
we are studying. Part of it reads : “I collected the 
harvest, a friend of the harvest-god. I was watchful 
of the time of sowing, and now when a famine arose, 
lasting many years, I issued out corn to the city at 
each famine (or to each hungry person).” 

Before entering upon the lesson we are now to con- 
sider it is necessary to go back and take up the thread 
of the story as it is found in the intervening chapters 
of Genesis. 

Joseph during the years of abundant harvests had 
filled all the storehouses of Egypt, “the food of the 
field which was round about every city laid he up in 
the same,” and so great was the quantity that “he 
left numbering, for it was without number.” (Gen. 
41: 48-49). 

The cause of the plenteousness of these seven years 
is attributed by Osborn to the breaking away of the 
barriers of “ the great lake of Ethiopia” that once ex- 
isted on the upper Nile. The floods that poured down 
brought immense quantities of rich sediment to Lower 
Egypt, and must have spread the same over a much 
larger area that was usually covered by the Nile at its 
annual overflow. The same writer explains that the 
destruction of this lake would cause an absorption of 
the waters of the Nile as they flowed over its dry bed, 
and for several years after there would be but little 
water and a small amount of sediment coming down. 
The fields were consequently dry and barren, and a 
famine would ensue. The most remarkable famine 
since Joseph’s time lasted seven years, beginning in 
A. D. 1064. It exceeded in severity all others of mod- 
ern times. Pestilence followed. Dogs, cats, and even 
human flesh were eaten. Another scarcely less severe 
occurred in A. D. 1199. Both took place in Egypt.— 
[Raw inson.] , 

Two years after the famine began in Egypt, 
there came a dearth in the land of Canaan,and Jacob, 
hearing there was corn in Egypt, sent his sons down 
thither to buy food, reserving only Benjamin, the 
youngest and a full brother to Joseph. As they 
come into the presence of the Governor and kneel 
before him they see not the brother whom twenty or 
more years before they had stripped of his costly 
coat and sent naked into Egyptian slavery. They in 
their shepherd garb were quickly recognized by him. 

That he may test them and learn the truth con- 
cerning his home, he treats them as strangers and 
spies, and they are cast into prison. They are only re- 


* leased and allowed to return home upon the promise 


that they will bring down to Egypt Benjamin, their 
youngest brother. Asa hostage Simeon is detained. 
Joseph scarcely restrains himself as he hears them 
acknowledge to one another their guilt concerning 
him. Simeon is bound before their eyes, and they, 
Well laden with provisions, are sent on their home- 
ward journey bearing the sorrowful news to their 


aged father that Benjamin must go down with them 
when they return. 

Again they are in want. The food they brought 
is all consumed and famine still prevails in Canaan. 
Jacob can hardly be persuaded to let Benjamin go 
with his brothers, but the necessity is great and there 
is no alternative. “ Arise, go again to the man, and 
God Almighty give you mercy before the man, that 
he may release unto you your other brother and 
Benjamin,” are his sad words as he hastens their de- 
parture. 

They come into the presence of Joseph again ; his 
heart is full to overflowing as he looks upon the face 
of his brother, and hears of the health of his father, 
but he still restrains himself before them, going out 
when he can no longer control his tears. Simeon is 
released and they are all entertained at a sumptuous 
feast. Joseph is not yet prepared fully to trust their 
fidelity. He has been censured for the severity of 
the tests he imposed upon them, but we have to re- 
member how great was the wrong they had commit- 
ted and how necessary it was he should probe them 
to the quick, that he might be assured of their re- 
pentance in regard to himself, the reverence and 
love they entertain for their father, and their feel- 
ings towards the child of his old age. 

After fully satisfying himself of their fidelity, 
Joseph makes known who he is, in the most tender 
and affectionate manner. This brings us to the in- 
terview related in our lesson. 

And he wept aloud.—This was the oriental way of 
expressing great emotion. Jt was not you that sent me 
hither but God.—Here we see that the nine years of 
royal dignity and honor had not turned the heart of 
Joseph from its allegiance to the one God whom his 
father worshipped. Living in the midst of the idola- 
tries of Egypt and married to the daughter of the 
high priest, he was still loyal to the core. All true 
religion makes its possessor tender and forgiving to- 
wards those who have injured him, and Joseph 
by this acknowledgment of the divine guidance, 
through which their evil intentions were overruled 
for good, tried to comfort them and make them 
forget the past. 

THIS LESSON TEACHES. 

1st. The Christian virtue of forgiveness. The 
only way to overcome evil is by doing good to the 
offender when it is in our power. 

2d. That the wrong done another, though it 
may be overruled for good to the wronged one, can 
never be other than wrong, and the wrong-doer must 
expect to be tested and proved before he can be 
again received back into friendship and be trusted. 

3d. The value of an unfailing trust and con- 
fidence in the Divine Being. They who live in this 
condition carry with them the evidence of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, and its effects upon the 
life and character are acknowledged. These are the 
“epistles known and read of all men, written not 
with ink, but with the spirit of the living God.” 
2 Cor. 3: 2-3, 


Dovust.ess there are times when controversy be- 
comes a necessary evil. But let us remember that it 
is an evil— DEAN STANLEY. 
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REPRESSION. 

AS there are “sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission,” so we have sins of repression as well as 
those of expression, and doubtless these will come in 
at the judgment for censure, in a far greater degree 
than we expect, and our only defense will be to 
plead ignorance. But it is not always ignorance; it 
is too often wilful neglect that clouds so many lives, 
and leaves others utterly desolate, because of the re- 
pression of all words or acts of affection or approval 
by those whose duty and high privilege it is to cheer 
and to bless. ’ 

How often when the word of appreciation wells 
up from the heart we set a guard over our lips lest 
we utter that which might foster pride in another, 
when experience teaches the reverse. Such words, 
truthfully spoken, tender and humble thé heart as 
well as help to comfort and uplift, and do harm only 
when both giver and receiver are not strictly true, 
the one overdoing in the matter of praise, the other 
self-conscious of its being undeserved. 

There are few who have not experienced a sensa- 
tion of regret when at the last sad parting with loved 
ones they learn, perhaps for the first time, of an ap- 
preciation and mutual esteem which, had it not been 
repressed, wou'd have brought blessing into the 
lives of both parties. This lack of expression of 
approval is very apparent in many a home circle. 
It would seem as if where love was deepest, and the 
interest most intense, there was an innate desire to 
repress ; yet if our lives were in the true simplicity of 
the Christian we should manifest what we feel by 
act and speech, not too obtrusively, but plain enough 
to carry with them joy and gladness. 

We are doubtless, many of us, familiar with the 
sad story related by a distinguished man of a friend 
of his, who for years not only accepted the care and 
homage of a devoted wife, but even treated her with 
severity, and never let her know that he esteemed 
her; yet when dying he exclaimed, “ I have injured 
an angel and she has never reproached me,” and she, 
hearing it, there swept: over her face a look of unut- 
terable happiness, and for the twenty years she lived 
after him she held him in remembrance as a marvel 
of tenderness, that one expression having trans- 


= 
formed her life service to him into a season of radj. 
ant happiness. Happily we trust there are few such 
extreme cases now, though there is still need fo 
more manifestation of affection. “ Economy is an 
excellent family trait, but let it be confined to the 
material things of life. In the spiritual, the living 
the inspiring things, prodigality is a grace to be ad. 
mired and cultivated.” ; 

Not alone in the family and among friends is a log 
sustained by the repression of cheering and appre¢i- 
ative words relative to our affections. There is an 
avoidance of speech on matters of a still deeper char. 
acter. We do not speak of our religious convictions, 
and we repress the communicating of a spiritual ex. 
perience to those near and dear to us. This, too, may 
be ratural enough, as we cherish the belief that each 
soul can hold communion with its Creator ; but often 
by expression we can aid others even here, as upon 
the dying bed the struggling soul longs in some ex. 
tremity to have the revealed truth confirmed by the 
experiences of others. Then it is we find our habit. 
ual repression has “ tended to poverty ” of speech on 
such subjects, and we feel how poor and weak are the 
words at our command to present a living truth to 
meet the ear of the expectant one. Sometimes there 
is a turning away from the true faith of a dependence 
alone upon the Divine to the “arm of flesh,” whose 
outward “letter killeth,” stifling the life of the in 
ward spirit. This should not be, nor would it if we 
heeded the words of the apostle “ to communicate and 
forget not.” 

It is better to know than to talk, but expression 
need not be of the nature of “ cant,” and it does help 
to make the way less dim to many a struggling soul, 
and it does strengthen trust and faith in the realities 
of the unseen. In moderation always should sacred 
revealings be used, but when these fall upon the 
parched and perishing spirit they will ofttimesbe 
blessed to its healing. 

We will not enter here upon repression as affect 
ing the religious society of Friends regarding its min- 
istry. This is a deep question and needs delicate 
handling. We can only record ourconviction that 


if faithfulness to every manifested duty was the rule 
of guidance in all of our hearts there would not bea 
dearth in the ministry of the spoken word. 


I rHink that to have known one’good old man— 
one man who, through the chances and rules of & 
long life, bas carried his heart in his hand likes © 
palm branch, waving all discord into peace—helps 
our faith in God, in ourselves, and in each other more — 
than many sermons.—G. W. Curtis. 


“Tue living issues of each generation must be me ~ 


by living men, working in the spirit of the worthies ~ , 


of the past.” —The Student. 





. 
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MARRIAGES. 


BUZBY—SMITH.—Third month 16th, under the care 
of Salem Monthly Meeting, Joseph S. Buzby, son of the 
Jate Elias and Susan S. Buzby, and Rebecca, daughter of 
Ephraim C. and Hannah H. Smith, all of Salem, N. J. 

SATTERTHWAIT—TAYLOR.—At the residence of 
Stacy Taylor, grandfather of the bride, Crosswicks, N. J., 
Third month 24th, 1887, by Friends’ ceremony, Henry E 
fatterthwait, son of Alfred and Catharine A. Satterthwait. 
of Crosswicks, N. J., and Katie J., daughter of the late 
Franklin S. and Anna M. Taylor, of Philadelphia. 

SATTERTHWAIT—PROBAS(CO.—Under the care of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, Third month 16th, 1887, at 
the residence of the bride, in Trenton, N.J., Benjamin Sat- 
terthwait and Ellen D. Probasco. 

THOMAS—ROBERTS.—On the 19th of Third month, 
1887, under the care of Radnor Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
at the house of the bride’s parents, near New Centreville, 
Chester Co., Pa., Elliott J. son of Elwood and Annie L. 
Thomas, and Sue H., daughter of William and Susanna M. 
Roberts. 


DEATHS. 


ATWATER.—At the residence of the late Elias Barnes, 
near White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y., on the 24th of 
Third month, Lottie, only daughter of J. W. and Louisa 
Atwater, and granddaughter of Charles Carpenter, of Riv- 
erside, Conn., in the 27th year of her age. 

Leaving her home in the enjoyment of health, after 
spending about two weeks with her uncle’s family, she was 
taken with pneumonia, which developed into congestion 
of the brain, and in a few days terminated the earthly ex- 
istence of a life, the influence of which will not soon pass 
away. Although not a member of the Society of Friends, 
she had a love for the simplicity of their principles. Her 
funeral was held at Purchase Meeting-house, when Isaac 
Wilson, of Canada, and others bore their testimonies to the 
efficacy of a reliance upon that Almighty Arm of power 
which will protect us through life, and be a passport of 
never ending bliss. The departed one has given many 
évidences through her short life that this was her depend- 
ence. - B. 

BROOKFIELD.—Third month 28th, in Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth Wayne, widow of Dr. Joseph Brookfield, aged 81. 
Interment at Merion Meeting. 

CLAYTON.—Third month 28th, at the residence of his 
father, Enos Clayton, near Southampton, Pa., Joel Clayton, 
in his 30th year. 

COCKS.—At Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., Third 
month 21st, Keturah Bull, wife of Charles C. Cocks, aged 
26 years, 

COOK.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles D. 
Cook, Third month 23d, Ruth M. Cook, aged 79 years and 
20 days; a member of Menallen Monthly Meeting, Adams 
€o., Pa. 

Another beloved mother has passed from works to re- 
wards, 

EVANS.—At Doylestown, Third month 28th, Emaline 
A. Evans, in her 76th year. Interment at Fair Hill, Phila- 
delphia. 

EVES.—In Millville, Pa., Third month 26th, of croup, 
Josephine, youngest daughter of Chandlee R. and Sarah E. 
Eves, aged 2 years, 10 months, 5 days. 

HUMPHREYS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Augustus Crowell, Philadelphia, Third month 30th, 1887, 
Juliana, widow of Samuel J. Humphreys, in her 89th year; 
a _ of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 


JOHNSON .—At Deruyter, Third month 2d, 1887, Jarves- 


Johnson, in the 88th year of his age; an exemplary mem 
ber and for many years an Elder of Deruyter Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. This dear friend had the misfortune to 
break his hip six years ago which caused him to be a great 
sufferer. Being almost blind prevented his mingling much 
with his friends but he was ever grateful and expressed his 
love with tender feelings towards his friends, kindly 
thanking them for their visits in his affliction which he 
bore with a peaceful and quiet resignation. 
HENRY TRIPP. 

MILLS.—Third month 28th, Mary K. widow of Wil- 
liam O. Mills, of Frankford, and daughter of the late Joseph 
K. Heston, of Columbia county, Pa., in her 76th year; an 
attendant of Frankford meeting. 

OGBORN.—In Philadelphia Third month 27th, Joel 
Ogborn, aged 77. 

TAYLOR.—At Minersville, Schuylkill Co., Pa., Third 
month,27th, Joseph F. Taylor, in his 78th year. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A SUITABLE PREPARATION 
FOR A COURSE OF STUDY IN SCIENCE? 
[ Concluded from last week.] . 
OUR own noble language should occupy a large pro- 
portion of the time given to the preparation of our 
man of science, for no one more than he should be 
able to express truth in simple and forcible English. 

By the study of English I do not mean formal 
grammar and rhetoric which as Huxley says “ in- 
volves a knowledge of logic and of considerations 
which it is not possible to put fairly and fully into 
the mind of a young person,”—but the literature it- 
self. Might we not at a time when the memory is 
most retentive have our student, with his French and 
German, put past forgetting also some of our match- 
less prose and poetry? If we can fill our children’s 
minds with what is beautiful in thought and style as 
fast as we can teach them to appreciate it, we are not 
only giving them correct models to follow in their 
own use of the language, but we are doing much to 
forestall the enemy who is lying in wait to sow the 
ground with the tares of worthless if not pernicious 
books and papers. 

I would have the study of English extend well 
up into the college course, for it is more important 
that our science-student should become familiar with 
the best thought and the best expression of our liter- 
ature than for his brother who studies the ancient 
languages; for the latter will incidentally acquire 
command of good English in the long task of learn- 
ing Latin and Greek and translating them under the 
eye of a careful master. 

Our student of science has no ground for discour- 
agement because his line of work does not offer this 
incidental advantage. He has at his command a 
literature richer than all the literatures of antiquity 
combined. If it is possible for him to get literary 
culture anywhere he can getit thus. The greatest 
master of English,who has been called “ the Emperor 
of all literature,” learned to use his language as the 
great writers of antiquity learned to use theirs by 
studying it and not by studying some other language. 


1 Read at the Educational Conference, 15th and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, Third month 5, 1887, by Prof. Samuel 8. Green, of 
Swarthmore College. 
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In asking to have English placed on an equality 
with other subjects of college study President Eliot 
‘gays: “It cannot be doubted that English literature 
is beyond all comparison the amplest, most various, 
and most splendid literature which the world has 
seen; and it is enough tosay of the English language 
that it is the language of that literature. Greek lit- 
erature compares with English as Homer compares 
with Shakspeare, that is, as infantile with adult civil- 
ization. It may further be said of the English lan- 
guage that it isthe native tongue of nations which 
are preéminent in the world by force of character, 
enterprise, and wealth,and whose political and social 
institutions have a higher moral interest and greater 
promise than any which mankind has hitherto in- 
vented. To the original creations of English genius 
are to be added translations into English of all the 
masterpieces of other literatures, sacred and pro- 
fane.” And he adds, “It isa very rare scholar who 
has not learned much more about the Jews, the 
Greeks, or the Romans through English than 
through Hebrew, Greek, or Latin.” 

The languages I have mentioned—English, French 
and German—with perhaps a “little Latin and less 
Greek,” if our student is to be a naturalist,—will oc- 
cupy all the time we can spare in our course for such 
work. 

There are other implements needed for the effi- 
cient equipment of our man of science and the acqui- 
sition of them will occupy much time. He must 
have a knowledge of mathematics, including trigo- 
nometry and mechanics ; and if his work is to lie in 
certain departments he must be able to use the in- 
finitesimal calculus. He should have considerable 
skill in drawing. He should be familiar with the 
important facts and the fundamental principles of 
the natural sciences ; of physics and chemistry cer- 
tainly, and of as many others as his time and oppor- 
tunity will permit, for these sciences are so interde- 
pendent that in order tomake an exhaustive study of 
any one of them it is necessary to have some knowl- 
edge of several others. I mention physics and chem- 
istry especially, because aside from their value as a 
means of intellectual culture, and the vast field they 
offer for work, they are an essential preparation for 
the other sciences ; biology is defined as “the phys- 
ics and chemistry of matter in the living state;” 
modern astronomy is largely the application of phys- 
ics and chemistry ; the same is true of mineralogy, 
and to a greater or less extent of every branch of 
science that deals with matter or force. 

Throughout the whole course there must be train- 
ing in science-work in the field or the laboratory ; with- 
out this our course will inevitably fail of its purpose. 
A course of study that does not provide’ for work by 
the student himself affords no science-training. 

As a citizen of a self-governing nation, he should 
have some instruction in political science and in the 
history of his country and of England, especially con- 
stitutional history. He should be encouraged to read 
the history of other nations, and in connection with 
his study of geography he should to some extent be 
made acquainted with foreign countries by means of 
photographs and by the judicious gratification of his 


natural liking for books of travels. Now of this cop. 
siderable body of knowledge, what part can be better 
acquired in the schools, and what part should be de 
ferred till the college period ? 

As I have already intimated, a large part of the 
French and German should be given in the schools g9 
that the college study of those languages, if pursued at 
all, might be really a study of their literatures, and go 
that our student of science might begin at once to 
consult reference books in those languages. At preg. 
ent the amount of French and German given in most 
Friends’ schools is meagre indeed. For several years 
we have asked that candidates for admission to the 
course in science should be prepared in one of these 
languages, but even that small requirement is not4l- 
ways met. 

In regard to the feasibility of teaching languages 
to children at quite an early age, I will quote a pay 
sage from Mathew Arnold’s report on elementary edu- 
cation in Germany, France, and Switzerland. Hesays; 

“In the specially formative and humanizing parts 
of the school-work, I found in foreign schools a per 
formance which surprised me, which would be pro- 
nounced good anywhere, and which I could not find 
in corresponding schools at home. I am thinkingof 
literature and poetry and the lives of the poets, of 
recitation and reading, of history, of foreign languages, 
At Trachenberg, near Dresden, I went with the in- 
spector into a schoolroom where the head class were 
reading a ballad of Goethe, ‘ Der siinger.’ The in 
spector took the book, asked the children questions 
about the life of Goethe, made them read the 
asked them to compare it with a ballad of Schiller 
in the same volume, ‘ Der Graf von Habsburg,’ drew 
from them the differences between the two ballads, 
what their charm was, where lay the interest of the 
middle ages for us, and of chivalry, and so on. The 
performance was not a solo by a clever inspector: the 
part in it taken by the children was active and intelli- 
gent, such as would be called good if coming from 
children in an altogether higher class .of school, and 
such as proved under what capable teaching they 
must have been. In Hamburg, again, in English, and 
at Zurich in French, I heard children read and trans 
late a foreign language with a power and a pronunci- 
ation such as I have never found in an elementary 
school at home, and which I should call goodif I 
found it in some high-class school for young ladies.” 

Mathematics is a subject that may well extend 
throughout the college course. It is proposed that 
the schools should carry the student through quad- 
ratic equations in algebra, and give him the whole of 
plane geometry. The other mathematical subjects he 
can get at college as fast as he needs them in his work 

Because mathematics is an easy subject for the 
teacher, and because of a notion that it affords a vast 
amount of mental discipline, it has been allowed to 
usurp a larger proportion of time in our schools tham 
it deserves. I believe this is one cause of our def- 
cient work in modern languages. In arithmetice* 
pecially we are spending a great deal of time teaching 
children what they would know without teaching, or 
could acquire in a few hours if we would but wait til” 
the reasoning power is more fully developed. : 
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One might infer from reading a modern book on 
arithmetic that one of the chief objects of our ele- 
mentary schools is to teach the business of banking. 
Ina treatise publishod seventy-five years agol find 
chapters on carpenters’ work, bricklayers’ work, ma- 
sons’ work, pavers’ work, slaters and tylers’ work, plas- 
erers’ work, painters’ work, glaziers’ work, and plumb- 
ers’ work. Why all these are slighted by our arithe- 
tic makers of the present day it is difficult to say; 
for buying shoes for instance at six dollars a pair is a 
problem not essentially different from borrowing dol- 
lars at six cents a year, and by the exercise of the 
same amount of ingenuity one might extract from it 
as much unnecessary work for children as we manage 
to get from the subject of Interest. 

I know that the plea is made that all this tends 
to develop the reasoning power ; but have we not 
quite enough of that kfnd of work in the geometry 
and algebra which it is absolutely necessary our stu- 
dent should learn before he enters college? 

There is an idea prevalent to some extent that 
mathematics afford a training especially suitable to 
develop the scientific faculties ; and there are insti- 
tutions giving a course of study they call “ scientific” 
which consists of their classical course with its most 
valuable parts omitted and an excessive amount of 
mathematics added. Now of all the subjects we 
study, mathematics is most purely deductive or syn- 
thetic; the methods of science are inductive. In 
mathematics we proceed from axiomatic truths by 
infallible logic to undoubted conclusions ; in science 
we must carefully observe separate facts, judiciously 
compare them, and arrive at general laws governing 
our phenomena. 

The exact discipline afforded by the study of 
mathematics can no more be omitted from our 
scheme of a liberal education than science-training 
itself; but we must not make the mistake of suppos- 
ing it to be the equivalent of science-training, or 
that it can in any way be substituted for science-train- 


Geography and history have a recognized place in 
the schools and I believe students entering courses in 
science have usually a sufficient preparation in those 
subjects. The schools are also giving instructions in 
several of the natural sciences, but it is almost exclu- 
sively by lectures and text-book recitation. This 
method serves to awaken an interest in the subject 
perhaps and to impart some valuable information ; it 
isanindispensable accompaniment of laboratory work; 
but,as I have already said, it has no value in itself as 
& means of science-training.’ It is rather a literary 
than a scientific exercise, and is of less benefit to the 
class than to the lecturer himself. In real science- 
work, the student must do things for himself; as 
President . Eliot says, “he scrutinizes, touches, 
Weighs, measures, analyzes, dissects, and watches 
things. By these exercises his powers of observation 
and judgment are trained, and he acquires the pre- 
cious habit of observing the appearances, transfor- 
mations, and processes of nature.” Several of the 


'ince the above was written the President of Harvard in his 
annual report has characterized such teaching so far as science- 
training is concerned as posit ively harmful. 





natural sciences require for their successful pursuit 
aboratories and apparatus more or less elaborate and 
expensive, andsuch would be better deferred to the 
college period. 

As our object is training, and not information 
chiefly, our science-work in the preparatory schools 
might be restricted to one or two branches. 

Those selected should be easy of comprehen- 
sion and should require for their prosecution simple 
and inexpensive appliances. Obviously the subjects 
best suited to our purpose are Zodlogy and Botany. 
The pupils can buy for themselves the simple imple- 
ments, needed for this work, and the material for 
study is everywhere at hand. These subjects have a 
further advantage over some others in that they in- 
volve no arithmetical calculation. 

In claiming for practical work in natural science 
a place in our schools I have alluded only to the 
training it affords; should we not consider also the 
intelligent and delightful interest it awakens in 
natural objects and phenomena; an interest that is 
apt to last for life and grow stronger with the myriad 
opportunities for its gratification? 

Courses in manual training, such as map-making 
in sand, modelling in clay, wood carving and joinery, 
all tend in the direction of science-training, as they 
cultivate dexterity, observation, and judgment. To 
all these subjects drawing is an important adjunct, as 
it is to work in natural history. Agassiz said, “the 
lead-pencil is the best microscope;” meaning that 
when one comes to observe so closely as one must in 
order to make an accurate drawing, much is revealed 
that might otherwise escape detection. 

The importance of drawing, both as a means of 
culture and as an indispensable implement for sub- 
sequent work in science, should be more fully recog- 
nized in our schools. 

Many of our schools are giving a good preparation 
for students who are to pursue the classical course in 
college; 1t would require no great modification of 
their work in order to give, as I have suggested, an 
equally suitable preparation for the course in science. 
Most of the subjects taught must necessarily be alike 
for all, and it is desirable that this should be the case 
so far as possible. 

Even if it were desirable to recognize at an early 
age the natural bent of a pupil’s mind it is not al- 
ways easy todoso. One of the best ways to find it 
out is to have them all pursue pretty nearly the same 
course of study. 

We have seen that our science student must study 
languages as a necessary part of his equipment for 
work; and for the student who is to devote his 
time chiefly to language-study some science-training 
would be of great value. An eminent classical 
scholar, Professor Jebb, of Glasgow, declares that. 
“the diffusion of that which is specially named sci- 
ence has at the same time spread abroad the only 
spirit in which any kind of knowledge can be prose- 
cuted to a result of lasting intellectual value.” 

Let us offer in our schools the three languages 
Latin, French, and German and require all except the 
hopelessly incapable to take two of them. Then in- 
stead of giving information about so many sciences 
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let us give to all our pupils alike training in one or 
two. The information can in most cases, be got 
nearly or quite as well by reading out of school. Let 
drawing and the other subjects taught in the school 
be given to all alike. 

If there should be time for but one or two of the 
languages, by all means let us begin with the modern 
in preference to the more difficult ancient ones. The 
modern languages are necessary for all students, what- 
ever line of work they may subsequently pursue; let 
us make sure of them at the beginning. In doing so 
we shall at the same time discover which of our 
pupils have the capacity and fondness for language- 
study necessary to master the Latin and Greek. For 
the others the study of those languages would be 
time worse than wasted. 

In every subject used to develop the intellect ex- 
cept the single one of language-study we proceed 
from the easier to the more difficult—always in the 
line of least resistance ; nor do we in developing our 
muscles start out with a twenty-pound dumb-bell, 
and urge the plea that after we learn to use that well 
the five-pound one will offer no difficulty. The 
order in which the schoolmaster takes up the lan- 
guages—Latin, Greek, modern languages, Sanscrit— 
has no better justification, I susvect, than his rever- 
ence for antiquity and for what is established; be- 
cause this order is precisely the one historically in 
which those languages were admitted to the scheme 
of a liberal education. 

If any apology is needed for introducing this sub- 


ject in discussing the preparation for science-study, 
it is found in the fact that in some of our schools the 
ancient languages are required, while the modern 
ones are crowded into the elective column or not 
given at all. 

The course I have indicated would necessitate the 
omission of some things at present taught in the 


schools, which would of itself be an advantage. Our 
courses are too broad and shallow; if we should 
make them narrower and deeper, not only those who 
are. preparing for college but the others also would 
have a better training. We go over so many subjects 
in so short a time that there is danger the whole un- 
digested mass may prove useless as intellectual nour- 
ishment. 

I would like to fortify this point by a quotation 
from Francis Galton’s little book entitled, “ English 
Men of Science, their Nature and Nurture.” He 
summarizes the answers he received to questions 
sent to more than eighty of the eminent scientists of 
Great Britain, as follows: “ The interpretation that I 
put on the answers as a whole is, to teach a few con- 
genial and useful things very thoroughly, to encour- 
age curiosity concerning as wide a range of subjects 
as possible, and not to overteach.” 

_I will quote also the precise subjects they would 
select for rigorous study, though the list does not by 
any means coincide with the one I have advocated 
in this paper. He says: “ The following seem to me 
in strict accordance with what would have best 
pleased those of the scientific men who have sent me 
returns. 1. Mathematics, pushed as far as the capa- 
city of the learner admits, and its processes utilized 


—, 
as far as neattie for interesting ends and _practicg 
applications. 2. Logic. 3. Observation, theory, ang 
experiment in at least one branch of science, 4, Aw 
curate drawing of objects connected with the brane) 
of science pursued. 5. Mechanical manipulatiog, 
These five subjects should be rigorously taught.” 

Galton adds : “ There would remain plenty of time 
for that variety of work which is so highly prized gs _ 
—ready access to books; much reading of literature, 
history, and poetry ; languages learned (probably 
best during the vacations), in the easiest and awiften 
manner, with the sole object of enabling the learney 
to read ordinary books in them. This seems suff. 
cient because my returns show that men of sciengg 
are not made by much teaching, but rather by ‘awak, 
ening their interest, encouraging their pursuits whep 
at home, and leaving them to teach themselves cop. 
tinuously throughout life. Much teaching fills g 
youth with knowledge, but tends prematurely tog 
tiate his appetite for more.” 

It is because of the very respect we have for the 
natural sciences, and the belief that somehow they 
will be of great material benefit to our children ip 
after life, that we abuse them by crowding 80 many 
of them into our short school courses. 

In our devotion to utility I fear we are like the 
dog in the fable, grasping at a shadow and letting go 
the substance—intellectual training. 

“No two terms,” says Prof. Tyndall, “ were ever 
so distorted and misapplied with reference to man in 
his higher relations as the terms useful and practical, 
As if there was no nakedness of the mind to be 
clothed as well as nakedness of the body—no hunger 
and thirst of the intellect to satisfy.” 

It was in protest against looking for the im 
mediate material advantage of what we study that 
Lowell defined the university as “a place wher 
nothing useful is taught,” and I presume Agassiz had 
a similar feeling when he declared he had no timeto 
make money. To the scholar who acquires know 
edge for its own sake there is even something of the 
ludicrous in this estimating of learning as one would 
estimate stocks and lands. Humphrey Newton says 
of his kinsman Sir Isaac: “I cannot say that | ever 
saw him laugh but once. It was upon occasion of 
asking a friend to whom he had lent a copy of Enuelid 
to read, what progress he had made in that author 
and how ne liked him. He answered by desiring 
know of what use and benefit in life that study 
would be to him? Upon which Mr. Newton was 
very merry.” Humphrey quaintly remarks: “ Itpat 
me in mind of the Ephesian philosopher who laughed 
only once in a lifetime to see an ass eating thistle 
when plenty of good grass was as by.” 


Ir a crooked stick is before you, you need note 
plain how crooked it is. Lay a straight one —<_ 
the side of it, and the work is well done. Preach the 
truth, and error will stand abashed in its presence’. 
—SPURGEON. 


Ir is good fou us to think no grace or blessingi#” 
truly ours till we are aware that God has blessed some 
one else with it through us.—PxILiirs Brooks. 
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FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA. 


THE following extract from a private letter from 
Joseph H. Painter, dated Lincoln, Neb., Third month 
ath, will be read with interest by his many friends 
in this country as well as by those belonging to the 
religious Society of Friends. ; 

“There are a number of the Society of Friends in 
this vicislity, and last fall we commenced holding 
meetings once a month at Dr. Hettie K. Painter’s 
Lincoln Infirmary. Some persons seeing a notice of 
the gathering met with us last First-day. Among 
them was Dr. Amos Harvey, of Butler county, of this 
State. A somewhat singular coincidence occurred or 
was developed at our assembly. Hettie K. Painter 
neéKersey, was an adopted daughter of Mordecai and 
Esther Hays, on the Brandywine, and this Dr. Har- 
yey was a neighbor, born and raised on the other 
side of the river. They were children together as it 
were, and neither had heard of the other for over 
forty years. Again, the wife of Doctor Harvey wasa 
cousin of Moses Brinton’s wife and neither had heard 
of the other for nearly forty years and yet they have 
been residing forsome years within fifty miles of each 
other. Moses Brinton is also from Chester county, 
where he has many friends and relatives. It was a hap- 
py reunion and added considerable interest to onr 
meeting. The Doctor gave us an old-fashioned Qua- 
ker sermon and Friend Brinton added words of cheer 
and good advice. After the meeting adjourned our 
many friends and relatives we had left in the good 
old county of Chester were freely spoken of and 
notes compared. It was truly a happy, and I trust, 
a profitable gathering, bringing to mind many rem- 
iniscences of olden times that can only be enjoyed 
and appreciated by those who have been educated 
and reared under the peculiar doctrines of our So- 
ciety. Loduskie Van Gordon, wife of J. W. Van 
Gordon, formerly of Logan county, Ohio, now of 
Ulysses, in this State, traveled over forty miles to 
meet with us. She was unaware of the existence of 
any Friends in the State until she saw the notice in 
the paper.” Having buried an only child, a bright 
dear daughter, two-and-a-half years old, only two 
months ago, she gladly returned from home to seek 
that sympathy she felt satisfied she would find in 
those of a similar education. It seemed tobe a glo- 
rious balm to her troubled heart to grasp Friends by 
the hand. Dr. Hamer, formerly of Chester county, 
(Hamorton) meets with us occasionally. We hope our 
small beginning may lead to good results.”— West 
Chester Republican. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The annual reunion of members of the Somer- 
ville Literary Society, (the only society maintained 
by the young women of the college), took place on 
Seventh-day evening. A correspondent sends us the 
following account: ‘‘The reunion brought together 
an anusually large number of former students of the 
College, and the occasion was one of great interest to 
all. Elizabeth Powell Bond, the Matron, and Annie 


Shoemaker, Principal of the Girls’ Department of 


Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, were elected 
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honorary members of the Society. The improve- 
ments at Swarthmore during the past year, and the 
bright outlook for the College, were themes that 
were on every tongue. These annual reunions of 
the literary societies do much to bring together 
the Swarthmore Alumni, and to perpetuate and 
strengthen their uniformily warm interest in their 
Alma Mater. Which of the Societies, the Somerville, 
the Eunomian, or the Delphic, will be the first to 
establish a Professorship? What an honor to the 
Society, and what a graceful tribute to the memory 
of Mary Somerville, for example, would be a ‘Somer- 
ville Professorship of Mathematics and Astronomy !’ 
Such of the members as may not have large means 
themselves may at some time have a powerful in- 
fluence over those who have. Surely a work like 
this would be conceded by all to be within ‘ woman’s 
sphere,’ which was so ably discussed in this meet- 
ing.” 

—A large number of the members of the Somer- 
ville from a distance remained over night, and the 


College was quite crowded. The meeting on First- Ry. 


day morning was unusually large, and Lydia H. 
Price was present, and spoke most acceptably—She 
turned the attention of all to the Great Source whence 
all of our manifold blessings are derived ; and to the 
importance of manifesting our gratitude by using to 
the best possible advantage the great opportunities 
for mental, moral and spiritual growth placed within 
our reach a brief synopsis would not do justice to 
this impressive discourse, but that it reached the 
minds and hearts of those to whom it was addressed 
was sufficiently manifest from the fixed attention 
throughout, of old and young. 


LETTER FROM CHAS. THOMPSON IN 
“ BRITISH FRIEND.” 


[The following letter has been sent by Charles Thomp- 
son (Morland, England), to the British Friend, (Glasgow.) 
It will doubtless be of interest to our readers. Perhaps we 
should add the remark that we by no means accept the 
designation “ Seceders of 1827.” As is well known, the 
Separation took place in such manner, in most of the Year- 
ly Meetings, as to leave our Friends in them under no 
reasonable imputation of a “ secession.””—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

AMERICAN FRIENDS. 

Dear Friend: I find it needful to ask thee for a 
little space in the British Friend to attempt a reply to 
H. Hartshorne, the editor of the Friends’ Review 
(Phila.), whose essay appeared in thy last issue. It 
assumed to advise English Friends with regard to 
their correspondence with American Yearly Meet- 
ings, more particularly referring to the Seceders of 
1827, in rather an arbitrary fashion. I think thy 
readers will agree with me, that his letter rather 
justifies than disproves the position assumed in my 
communication—(see British Friend, 12th month 1, 
1886.) It is clear that H. H. recognized in my asser- 
tion that official declarations were referred to; for he 
acknowledges that he has “seen but little of the 
official documents of their Yearly Meetings,” and he 
then endeavors to make out a case by quotations from 
some printed sermons delivered by a private individ- 
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ual. He proceeds to state that from what he has seen 
and heard he discovers a marked difference between 
these’utterances and such as appear in similar docu- 
ments issued by London Yearly Meeting, and this he 
deems a sufficient reason why English Friends should 
continue to ignore the existence of alarge and compact 
body of Friends in America, among whom, (in strik- 
ing contrast with those who are recognized) there has 
been no. division since 1827. He charges these 
Friends with omission to proclaim what he deems 
essential doctrine, and then singularly enough goes 
on to declare that to-day among so-called “ orthodox 
Friends it is not easy to be certain of the present 
range of opinion on doctrinal topics,” etc. This being 
so, one would have thought the editor of a Friends’ 
journal should write with great caution, to say noth- 
ing about that Christian charity which hopeth all 
things, etc. But this mode of treatment is not new 
in religious controversy ; we have known something 
among Friends in this country of being condemned, 
not for what they had said, but for what they omitted 
to say. 

Being too lengthy for quotation, I herewith sup- 
ply thee with some strictly official evidence, which 
H. H. can also obtain, if so disposed, at Friends’ 
Book Store, Philadelphia. 

(1). The Epistles of Philadelphia Y. M., 1828 and 
1830, addressed to London Y. M. (but in both in- 
stances declined). In 1836 these were reprinted 
specially for the information of English Friends. (2). 
In 1848 was published ina pamphlet: “The Testi- 
mony and Views of Friends on the Scriptures,” being 
extracts from the writings of Fox, Penn, Barclay, 
Burrough, and many others; and also from Epistles 
of London Yearly Meeting, and of several of those 
deemed “orthodox” on the American Continent. 
(3). In 1882 was reprinted, by these same Friends, “ A 
Summary of the History, Doctrine, and Discipline of 
Friends,” first issued by London Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, 1790. 

And yet in his concluding paragraph H. H. says, 
after some reference to the Essays by three Friends, 
entitled “ A Reasonable Faith”: “We think it mani- 
fest, and important to be understood, that there is 
not in the body which now continues the organiza- 
tion constituted by the separation of 1827 any right 
ground of unity in doctrinal confession and profes- 
sion with London Yearly Meeting. Whatever name 
may be given to that body, it is certainly true that it 
is not officially, or by the utterances of its ministers 
and other members, shown to be orthodox, or in 
agreement with the clear testimony upon doctrine 
of George Fox, Robert Barclay, Isaac Pennington, 
Thomas Story, and the other standard early and 
later Friends.” . 

Now this is really all that H. H. has to say—it is 
his opinion, nothing more—but it is only an opinion; 
whilst I have given authorities, official authorities 
which should have some weight, to rebut the charge. 
Would H. H. submit to have the section of Friends 
to which he is attached judged by the individual 
utterances of any of its members? I trow not. And 
certainly English Friends would not submit to such 
an ordeal. If either we or they opened such an in- 





—_—— 
quiry there would be an end of all harmony, ang of 
the object of our association. 

I do not desire to be considered an advocate of 
the Friends of 1827. They do not need my defence 
—but I do desire that they may be relieved from 
the unjust suspicion and distrust under which they 
have too long suffered. 

Thy friend sincerely, 
CHar.es THompgoy, 












Mor.anp, 3rd mo. 8, 1887. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE HOME AT MAYLANDVILLE. 

[A friend has sent the following note to one of the edi. 
tors. Though not intended for publication, it containg 
matter of general interest.—Eps.] 

EsTEEMED Frienp: Thy article in the Inrgyy. 
GENCER Of last week in relation to “The Home for 
Destitute Colored Children ” was read with much in. 
terest by some of us, who are in a measure cop. 
nected with that institution. The name is properly 
Maylandville, so-called from Jacob Mayland, a Ger. 
man who many years since purchased the prop. 
erty and carried on manufacturing businesg to a con. 
siderable extent. He wasa man of morethan ording. 
ry energy. The house now occupied as the “ Home” 
was built by him for his residence. If his family wag 
driven from there on account of malaria it must haye 
been at that period when, incident to the construe. 
tion of the Schuylkill canal, the whole valley of the 
river was subjected to disease of that character. Cer. 
tain it is that now the location is a remarkably 
healthy one. The uniformly good health enjoyed 
by the inmates of that institution will compare favor. 
ably with any other. This has been the case for 
years. T. G. 


THE BIBLE OF INDIA.—THE “ VEDA” 


FROM an article on the “ The Veda” by Prof. W.D, 
Whitney, of New Haven, the eminent philologist, in 
the Century, we quote as follows: ‘“‘ The name Veds 
has grown to be a familiar one in the ears of this gen- 
eration. Every educated person among us knowsit 
as the title ofa literary work belonging to far-off India, 
that is held to be of quite exceptional importance by 
men who are studying some of the subjects that most 
interest ourselves. Yet there are doubtless many to 
whose minds the word brings but a hazy and uncer 
tain meaning. For their sake, then, it may be well 
to take a general view of the Veda, to define its place 
in the sum of men’s literary productions, and to show 
how and why it has the especial value claimed for it 
by its students. 

“ The Veda is the Bible of the inhabitants of India, 
ancient and modern; the Sacred Book of one great 
division of the human race. Now, leaving aside our 
own Bible, the first part of which was in like manner 
the ancient Sacred Book of one division of mankind, 
the Hebrew, there are many such scriptures in the 
world. There is the Koran of the Arabs, of which we 
know perfectly well the period and author; the 
Avesta of the Persian ‘ fire-worshippers,’ or followersdf 

“Zoroaster ; the records of ancient China, collected and 
arranged by Confucius; and others less conspicuous ~ 
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All are of high interest, important for the history 
of their respective peoples and for the general history 
of religions ; yet they lack that breadth and depth of 
consequence that belongs to the Hindu Veda.” 


nine-tenths of the children already in schools would 
fail, if asked, to name half a dozen of the twigs cut 
from trees with which they are most familiar, and 
that one-half of their parents would do the same. 
The children are so occupied with books that they 
have no time to see in savage fashion, and their 













MY FLOWERS. 








ALL in the early morning hours 

I walked through blooming garden bowers, 
Where purple pinks and pansies grew, 

And roses sparkled in the dew. 


They were so lovely in my sight, 

I plucked the red ones and the white, 
And with full hands I wandered down 
Until I reached the busy town. 


Then round me, like a swarm of bees, 
Came ragged children, crying “ Please! 
Oh, please give me a flower! ”—And so 
I had to let my treasures go. 


I gave them, every one, away ; 

But somehow all the long, warm day, 

Those flowers seemed just as sweet and bright 
As if they still were in my sight. 


—Mary E. BRADLEY, in St. Nicholas for April. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


Far up in the orchard, the grey winter branches 
Reached out their brave arms through the storm and the 
night, 
To win to their holdfast the thick-falling snow-flakes, 
That no tiny twig miss its burden of white. 


To the plaint of the wind, as it moaned out its sorrow, 
The soft-sandalled snow brought a message of calm ; 
$0 let thy sweet mercy, O bounteous Father, 
Now lighten upon us with healing and balm. 


To-day, the stern thraldom of winter is broken, 
And earth in her joy can no longer be dumb; 
Content, to the sunlight she bares her brown bosom, 
And all the glad blossoms sing out, “ Spring has come!” 


$0 motherly Nature disciples her children 

To watch for the “ now ” of life’s sunshine and rain; 
Her valley of Achor, though narrow, shall open 

To God’s door of hope, in rich blessing amain. 


F’en thus for acceptance is momently offered 
The Lord’s opportunity, so we but heed ; 
And happy the soul that, with faith like the flowers, 
Will grasp in its passing His gift at her need. 
M. K. A. STONE. 





From the Public Ledger. 
STUDIES IN THE WOODS. 
HOW cheering in the fitful sunshine and cold winds 
of March weather is it to feel the resurrection of new 
life in the swelling buds and the hourly preparation 
for leafage and bloom ! 

A few days since a little poy, not quite five years 
ld, selected from among many kinds a twig of the 
¢ommon white poplar, because these trees grew in 
the play-ground of his home, and he had become 
familiar with the long; pointed and varnished buds. 
Having been told the name of the tree he had him- 
self observed the appearance of the buds without 


' any special instruction and even without the knowl- 
edge of his parents. It is, however, probable that 











parents have forgotten the love of the woods, if they 
ever possessed it. 


Where a study sufficiently complete to arrest at- 


tention is intended it is an excellent plan to gather 
small branches a month or so before they would 
bloom in the open air, and watch the process of un- 
folding in a warm room. 
little fresh water is added daily, will preserve the 
twigs in proper condition, provided they have plenty 
of room and fresh air. 
not be crowded into one jar. By this simple means 
this ever new miracle of leafage and bloom may be 
observed from day to day, so that a ready welcome 
can be afforded to the crowds which burst confus- 
ingly upon us with the months of April and May. 


Jars of water, to which a 


Too many specimens must 


During the last year’s growing season tiny buds 


have appeared in the axils of the leaves and at the 

end of each twig. These are prepared for the coming 

year, the terminal buds being usually the largest. 

The old leaf, which has performed its duty, ripened . 
and fell, leaving a scar where it had been, just be- 

neath the new bud. 
for study to others, those of the horse chestnuts and 
magnolias being especially so on account of their 
large size and distinctness of outline. 
chestnut the leaf scar is somewhat horse-shoe shaped, 
and a semi-circle of small dots within the border of 
the scar presents a further fanciful resemblance to 
nails in the horse-shoe. 
of these dots, three on each side and one in the cen- 


Some such scars are preferable 


In the horse 


Typically, there are seven 


tre of the point on the horse-shoe. The number of 
the dots, however, varies greatly, and there may be 
either more or fewer of them, while the majority of 
the scars will be furnished with precisely seven, in a 
definite order. Be their number few or many, they 
are not to be ignored, since they are the ends of 
bundles of fibres which, like strong cords, once held. 
the leaf stem to its base and allowed the leaf to play 
freely in the sunshine and air, and permitted it, 
without injury, to be tossed in the wind. When the 
leaf reached its maturity these bundles of fibres, hay- 
ing already fulfilled their office, ceased to perform 
any further duty. Soon afterwards a partition of 
cellular structure formed between the twig and its 
leaf stem. When this had been accomplished the 
connection between the leaf and its parent twig was 
cut off and the leaf dropped to the ground, leaving 
the winter buds just above the scar on the stem. 
This scar is usually of a lighter color than the sur- 
rounding bark, but frequently it becomes black with 
age. Leaf scars of the preceding year can in this 
manner usually be distinguished from those which 
are old. 

In trees of early geologic ages, the leaf scars are 
important as showing specific differences, and in all 
trees they are characteristic. If one wishes to illus- 
trate modes of leaf arrangement, we must observe 
carefully the leaf scars, and draw them precisely as 
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they are in nature. In slow-growing trees, such as 
particular species of oaks. the leaf scars will be 
crowded together so as to give the stem a knotted 
appearance, and the older scars will be much darker 
in color than those of recent formation. In this man- 
ner an approximate idea can be formed of the age of 
trees and the rate of growth of the tree. 

There are, however, other “knots” to be taken 
into account in such oaks as the black oak, the red 
oak, the pin oak and their allies. Instead of leaf buds 
there are just above the last year’s leaf scars, small 
prominences, perhaps half the size of a pea, on the 
fruit-bearing branches. These are ovaries, which 
are to develop into acorns. In the group to which 
the black oak belongs these acorns require two years 
to mature. During the winter, at any time, one may 
find twigs of any other of these oaks with a greater 
or lesser number of these future acorns. I hold in 
my hand at this moment a twig of red oak on which 
I can count six of the “knots.” In each one there 
are from two tothree rudimentary acorns. There is 
not room for all of these to grow, and where are 
found such numbers, only one or two pairs may de- 
velop into ripened acorns. The portion of the twig 
on which these ovaries are seated is about four inches 

_in length, the bark being of redder and fresher ap- 
pearance than the four inches of older wood. At the 
outer extremity are several terminal and scaled buds. 
These contain the leaves and blossoms for the com- 
ing spring—or rather the leaves and blossoms which 
might have appeared but foran unfortunate circum- 
stance which befel the tree. It was cut down some 
time after the formation of these buds, at what time 
I know not. I do know that the tree had lain upon 
the ground for some months, and that its stump had 
been carted away in quarrying stone. In the depth 
of winter, when the snow was on the ground, I 
found the prostrate tree and gathered my twigs from 
the topmost branches. This may account for the 
prolific condition of the stems. I have observed that 
as trees grow older the fruit becomes more abundant 
on the upper branches. 

I put my twigs in water and kept them until the 
present time, the middle of March. These buds from 
a felled tree, as with a pathetic memory of former 
life, actually began to swell under the combined 
warmth of the furnace and the window, and in- 
creased to double their size. They had not sufficient 
vitality to unfold, and are now withering, but they 
did their best with a heroism worthy the last scion 
of an ancient race. I could not see that the tiny 
acorns increased the size in a corresponding degree. 
According to the books, the fertile flowers consist of 
a nearly three-celled and six-ovuled ovary, witha 
three-lobed stigma, enclosed by a scaly, budlike in- 
volucre, which in time becomes the acorn cup. The 
stigma is fertilized by the pollen of the sterile flowers, 
which drop from the stem in slender and graceful 
catkins. In these rudimentary acorns under observa- 
tion, the three-lobed stigma can be seen with the 
naked eye, but the scaly involucre is so poorly de- 
fined that one requires the aid of a magnifying glass to 
detect it. It is there, however, almost covering up 
the ovary. The larger portion of the knots or dwell- 
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ings consist of the foot stalks on which the Scale coy. 
ered ovaries are seated, mostly in pairs, but some ' 
them in threes. It is probable that one of the threeg 
would have been crowded out, leaving only two to 
mature, although I have seen bunches with groups’ 
of three in every instance. The doubling of is 
frequently results in groups of four acorns, apparent} 
from one stem, but it is really occasioned by the on 
posite instead of alternate growth of the footstalkg at 
the end of a twig. This occurs quite frequent] 
among the white oaks. . 

The white oaks differ from the black oaks and 
their kindred by maturing their seed in one year: 
hence in the white oaks and their allies, the chesnut 
oaks, we need never expect to find rudimentary acorns’ 
in winter, nor will we ever find them seated on the 
twig below the leaf buds. They do not appear until 
after the trees have blossomed, when the leaf buds 
have unfolded and are partially grown. The group 
to which the white oaks belong is hence known ag 
the Annual Fruited Oaks, while that to which the 
black oaks areallied is the Biennial Fruited. In the 
former there is a tendency towards the productionof 
sweet acorns, while in the latter the fruit is bitter, 
Furthermore, in the former the lobes of the leayeg 
are usually rounded, whilst in the latter the lobes are 
generally more or less pointed, the veins ending in 
bristle points. In a winter’s walk either one of these 
characters may enable us to distinguish between a 
biennial or an annual fruited species. We can taste 
an acorn and ascertain whether it is sweet or bitter, 
We can examine the twigs for rudimentary acorns or 
we can see whether the lobes of the leaves are bristle 
pointed or rounded. 

Amongst the biennial fruited species, the foot 
stalks of the winter acorns are long or short accord: 
ing to the species. In the red oak these footstalks 
are so short as to make the acorns almost sessile or 
seated directly on the twig. In the scarlet and pin 
oaks the footstalks are much longer, occasionally al 
most an inch in length. The guessing at species by 
tokens of this kind gives an interest to forest walks 
fully equal to the puzzles of our childhood, and vast- 
ly more useful. By watching particular trees, and 
partially deciding what they are, we can confirmor — 
correct our views by the spring budding, the summer 
growth, and the autumnal changes of the foliage, 
Lowell knew that in the spring time “ Young oak 
leaves mist the side-hill woods with pink,” and we 
learn to know that these were white oaks, rosy red 
above. Seen from under side the creamy white and 
flower-like sprays would have been scarcely less love: 
ly. The black oak would have been crimson velvé 
lined with tawny gold. Of the many different species 
of oak each oné, in the opening leaf, has its charae 
teristic color, or downiness, or smoothness. At this © 
season of the year they can be distinguished without 
hesitation, when later in the summer the task would — 
be a difficult if not impossible one from the study ‘of | 
the leaf alone. It is almost sufficient for one spring 4 
time to study the oaks alone. ty 


GRACEANNA LEWwB. 


Trurts crushed to earth will rise again. 
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TRAIN THE BOYS. 
THERE is one element in the home instruction of 
poys to which too little attention has been given ; 
and that is the cultivation of habits of punctuality, 
aystem, order, and responsibility. 

In many households boys’ lives between twelve 
and seventeen years are generally the calmest of 
their existence. Up in the morning just in season 
for breakfast ; nothing to do but to start off early 
enough not to be late; looking upon an errand as 
taking so much time and memory away from enjoy- 
ment; little thought of personal appearance except 
when reminded by mother to “spruce up” a little, 
finding his wardrobe always where mother puts it; 
in fact having nothing to do but enjoy himself. 
Thus his life goes on until school ends. Then he is 
ready for business. Vain thought! At this point he 
perhaps meets wich his first struggle. Many times 
daring our business. experience have we witnessed 
failures caused by the absence of a thorough home 
discipline. How the boy without this great advant- 
age fails is thus fairly described by the Scientific 
American : 

“He goes into an. office where everything is sys- 
tem, order, precision. He is expected to keep things 
neat and orderly, sometimes kindle fires, or do er- 
rands,—in short, to become a part of a nicely regula- 
ted machine, where everything moves in systematic 
grooves, and each one is responsible for correctness 
in his department, and where in place of ministers 
tohis comfort he finds taskmasters, more or less le- 
nient to be sure, and everything in marked contrast 
to his previous life. In many instances the change 
is too great. Errors become very numerous; blun- 
ders, overlooked at first, get to be a matter of serious 
moment; then patience is overtaxed, and the boy is 
told his services are no longer needed. This is the 
first blow, and sometimes he never rallies from it. 
Then comes the surprise of the parents, who too often 
never know the real cause, nor where they have 
failed in the training of their children. 

“What is wanted is for everyboy to have some- 
thing special to do; to have some duty at a definite 
hour, and to learn to watch for that time to come; to 
be answerable for a certain portion of the routine of 
the household ; to be trained to anticipate the time 
when he may enter the ranks of business, and be 
fortified with habits of @nergy, accuracy, and ambi- 
tion, are often of more importance than superior 
book-learning.”— Exchange. 


———— 
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TEMPERANCE REPORTS FROM ATLANTA. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Times, writ- 
ing from Atlanta, referring to the liquor question, 
gives the following statement from a “Local Rail- 
road Manager :” 

“The average workman on his railroad, he ‘says, 
used to be in debt all the time; it was seldom that 
the month’s wages were not drawn before the month 





 Wasout- Ready cash went for tipples; the family 
. had to go into debt for necessities. 


It isn’t so any 
more. There may be jugs galore; there may even be 
saloons where quiet rum-drinking is encouraged, but 
the old'array of temptations is gone. No longer ‘are 





a half-dozen invitations flaunted from bar-rooms on 
every block. ‘And we are paying more money. out 
in a lump at the end of each month than ever before,’ 
said my railroad friend, who is neither a pré@hibi- 
tionist nor one who seeks to point morals. ‘I only 
know that we seldom have an assignment of wages 
now. Our workmen put in more regular time. They 
do more work. And scarce a week goes by that 
some wife does not come to the office to say that she 
is happier than ever before, and that there is a lot 
more comfort in life. Now I do not say that the pro- 
hibition of liquor-selling has caused all this, only I 
do say that it never was so when the grog-shops were 
runping.’ 

“Mr. Samuel Inman, one of the public-spirited 
citizens of Atlanta, and ranked as among the fore- 
most representative merchants of the South, in com- 
menting on this statement and corroborating it, re- 
marked sententiously: ‘Children are wearing shoes 
in Atlanta to-day who never wore them before. At- 
lanta merchants have all felt the change. Money 
that used to go for whiskey goes for home comforts 
now.’” 

SAGACITY OF STORKS. 

A PAIR of storks built a nest on one of the chimneys 
of amansion near Berlin. Having a curiosity to in- 
spect it, the owner climbed up, and found in it one 
egg, which, being about the size of a goose’s egg was 
replaced by one belonging to that bird. The storks 
seemed not to notice the exchange, but no sooner 
was the egg hatched than the male bird, perceiving 
the difference, rose from the nest, and, flying round it 
several times with loud screams, disappeared and was 
not seen again for three days, during which time the 
female continued to tend her offspring as usual. 
Early on the fourth morning, however, the inmates 
of the house were disturbed by loud and discordant 
cries in the field fronting the house, when they per- 
ceived about five hundred storks assembled in a 
dense body, and one standing about twenty yards be- 
fore the rest, apparently haranguing its companions, 
who stood listening to all appearance with great 
emotion. When this bird had concluded it retired 
and another took its place, and seemed to address 
them in asimilar manner. This proceeding and noise 
was repeated by several successive birds until about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, when the whole flock 
simultaneously arose in the air uttering dismal cries. 
The female all this time was observed to remain on 
her nest, watching their motions with apparent 
trepidation. In ashort time the body of storks made 
towards her, headed by one bird, supposed to be the 
male, who struck her vehemently three or four times, 
and knocked her out of the nest; the whole mass then 
followed the attack, until they had not only de- 
stroyed the female stork (who made no attempt 
either to escape or defend herself), but the young 
gosling, and utterly removed every vestige of the nest 
itself. Since that time no stork has been known to 
build there. _ 

This anecdote appears to demonstrate a power of 
combination and a kind of moral government among 
storks which will startle readers who have hitherto 
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tal capacity.—Morris’s Animal Sagacity. 


Nbdtrue and permanent fame can be found except 


—CHARLES SUMNER. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A large tract of the Pyrenees has been virtually un- 


known until recently surveyed by the geographer Schrader | 
| providing for a license before marriage, similar to thy 


and an energetic Alpine climber from the Toulouse Club. 
These two students have carefully explored the Valley of 


Aran and have found an unknown gorge between two | 


chains of mountains, which apparently formed a single 
range. At the bottom of the gorge is a lake, believed to be 
the largest sheet of water on the northern slope of the Pyr- 
enees, and the existence of which was not even suspected 
till three summers ago. According to existing maps, the 
waters of the valley partly belong to the Mediterranean 
estuary, but really they flow intothe Garonne. Moreover, 
there are many lofty peaks in the southern portion of the 
valley which were not even marked upon the maps. 

—It is believed that thousands will be added this year to 
Alaska’s population, as mining and exploring are to be en- 
ergetically prosecuted. 

—A submarine tunnel is being built under the river at 
Port Huron to shorten the distance between Detroit and 
Buffalo or Toronto. The work is now ready for the hori- 
zontal excavation, which will be one mile in length, in- 
cluding 2310 feet in the submarine sections. 

—The idea of boring a tunnel between the Italian pen- 
insula and Sicily has been revived. The estimated cost is 
said to be 71,000,000 francs, and the time required for 
completing the work would be from four to six years. It 
is stated that the depth of the sea is 160 metres. 

—On the 30th of last month the Boston and Albany ex- 
presstrain which arrived at the Grand Central Station New 
York, at 10.30 o’clock, was lighted by electricity and 
heated by steam, being the first complete train so equipped 
which has ever been successfully run. All the rolling stock 
on the road will be provided with similar arrangements as 
quickly as possible. 

—The calamity at Buffalo has led to the introduction of 
mcre than one bill at Albany looking to the safety of hotel 
guests. The latest one emanates from the Commercial 
Travellers’ Association, and requires every hotel to have 
a rope in each room above the ground floor, so fastened as to 
hold a weight of 400 pounds and coiled in plain sight by a 
window, so that any guest who is not blind will be sure to 
see it. It is suggested that the hotel proprietor should for- 
feit the bill for entertainment of any guest whose room 
was not properly equipped. 

—The Governor of Pennsylvania has issued a proclama- 
tion fixing the 22d inst. as“ Arbor Day.” He calls upon 
schools and citizens generally to plant trees upon that day, 
and in conclusion says: “ In case the day herein designated 
should be unsuitable in any portion of the Commonwealth, 
let an adjournment be had to some future day which will 
suit the climate and convenience of the locality.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Sywow fell in this region on the 1st and 2nd inst., though 
ee Ge rose rapidly on the latter and it soon dis- 
a . But in the rn States the storm was very 
severe. “One of the severest snow-storms ever exper- 
iénced ” in that vicinity began at Waldoboro, Maine, on the 
forenoon of the 2nd, and continued until early next morn- 
ing, blockading all the roads. Two trains on the Knox and 
Linéolm roa4 became stalled, and the passengers on each 





were obliged to remain in the cars all night. From 
ham, Mass., the storm was reported as “the worst of 
winter.” During the afternoon the wind blew with 


| force, uprooting trees, breaking wires and blowing dow, 
in labors which promote the happiness of mankind. | 


fences. The snow drifted badly, blocking the roadg, The 
Pollock Rip lightship was blown from her station, The 


| gale at Vineyard Haven was the most violent for sever! 
| years. A number of schooners and other vessels were drive, 
| ashore, but no loss of life is reported. 


IN the Senate of New Jersey, on the Ist inst, the bill ’ 


Pennsylvania law on the same subject, was defeated, 

CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, who was Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and was appointed Secretary, in place gf 
Daniel Manning, took the oath of office and entered on his 
duties on the 1st instant. 


THE public debt statement issuéd on the Ist inst, 
shows a reduction of $12,808,467 during March. Tow 
cash in the Treasury, $453,117,086. 

JuDGE William 8. Peirce, one of the judges of th 
Court of Common Pleas of this city, died on the 4th ing, 
He was born in Delaware, in 1815. 


BERLIN, April 1.—Advices received from St. Petersburg 
fully confirm the report that another attempt has been made 
upon the life of the Czar. It is learned that on Tuesday, 
while the Czar was exercising in the park connected with 
the Gatschina Palace, he was fired upon by an officer of the 
army, the ball passing close to his person. The officer wa 
immediately seized by attendants and imprisoned. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will hold its eon. 
cluding meeting this season, on Seventh-day evening, 9th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. 

J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., Clerk. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ 
at Medford, N. J., on First-day, Fourth month 17th, ati 
A. M., and a Temperance meeting at 2 P. M., at that place, 


*.* The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, appointed» 
visit the branch meetings of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet 
ing expect to attend Germantown Meeting on Firstday 
morning, Fourth month 10th, at 10.30 o’clock. 


*.*Abington First-day School Union will be held a 
Plymouth Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 15th inst, 
at 10 0’clock. Interested Friends are invited to attend. 
Trains leaving 9th and Green streets station at 7.04. m. 
for Norristown connects withP lymouth Branch. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, { 
ANNA Moore, Clerks, 


*,.*Quarterly meetings wilfoccur in Fourth month, # 
follows: 
19, Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
21, Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
23, Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
26, Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
27, Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
30, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


*,*A Meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperant 
and Intoxicating Beverages, of Philadelphia Y Mee 
ing, will be held in Race Street Meeting-House, 

phia, on Seventh-day, Fourth month Ninth, 1887, at om 
o’clock P. M. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, } 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, 


*.*Salem First-day School Union will be held in Wood 
town on Seventh-day 4th month 9th, commencing st 
o'clock, A. M.; All interested are invited to attend. 

RicuMaw CoLEs, } ceca 
Lowstaa WaDppEretor, ; 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of about Two MILL- 
IONS. sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.=@ a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUI TIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. - 


president, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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~ PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CaprraL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


d its ow PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
eed tage RTCA CES at or Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
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Dmecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. ‘McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 


rf ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
‘ INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

’ HAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN 
ting a8 ee Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
t 10 
lace. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 





W4N TED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 





‘ . Sts. cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 

d at eee DESEn, Soe a dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
"ERS. cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 

= PRINTERS, BLANK BOOK HARES , school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
:. m. PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
BOOK-BINDERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. | grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 

———_———_ save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 

“ SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, | of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- | patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would heip 





tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, | ®4dressed to 

Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, ete. SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 

in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed ere aa 

numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-DAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- ERS IN NEED OF BooKS FOR THE YOUNG: t 


grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- ’ ‘ 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in | 12° FRIENDs’ Boox AssoctaTion, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 


Gold or Silver. and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 

Cima to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
i a ™ = - ft ad : - ae punaneurura, | Fitstday Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

(Take a oan a : ) 7 If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 

will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 

a said tnt ihe tient tai the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 

kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, 921 Arch | books at their expense for them to select from. 
Street. JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN 
JOHN M, SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT, 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on iq. 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Also 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 
xc. { Kansas City,Mo. Providence, R. I. 411 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : | Kingman Kansas. - London, England. Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, Manager, 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


1H STREET, T)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


NO. 908 A 








THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,900,0, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1830.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIs. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Cooper & Conarp to do th 
greater part of the Friends’ Shawl trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures,and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations ar 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawk 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool. 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls. 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS - 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKED 


$id 


4 


Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 





